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We have a Tory minority gov¬ 
ernment. But how long Theresa 
May, or any Tory, can stay is an¬ 
other matter. 

The Tories look likely get a 
working majority in Parliament, 
at least on budget and confidence 
votes, by a deal with the Demo¬ 
cratic Unionist Party (DUP). 

There will be divisions between 
the Tories and the DUP, and 
within the Tory Party, as the talks 
on Brexit proceed and as eco¬ 
nomic stresses sharpen. The To¬ 
ries are likely to drop more 
abrasive policies like reintroduc¬ 
tion of grammar schools, but they 
are in deep trouble. 

Labour was right to call imme¬ 
diately for May to resign and to 
say that Labour is ready to form a 
minority government. 

A Tory minority government 
will not fall automatically. It will 
fall if Labour continues the en¬ 
ergy from the doorsteps, and re¬ 
cycles it as energy on the streets 
and in workplace trade-union or¬ 
ganising. 


More page 5 





Prosperity for a 
few, stagnation 
for many 


Martin Thomas examines the state of 
the world economy. 


See page 3 


The DUP: the 
really nasty 
party 



Micheal MacEoin explains the origins 
and politics of the DUP. 


_ See pages 6-7 

A tale close to 
home 



Rosalind Robson reviews the new 
adaptation of The Handmaid's Tale. 

See page 9 


Join Labour! 

Scottish Labour 
gains: nationalists 
in decline. 

See pages 6-7 
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Saudi Arabia tries to push Qatar into line 



By Dan Katz 

A simmering conflict between 
the Gulf State of Qatar and its 
larger neighbour, Saudi Arabia, 
has abruptly flared into an open, 
serious stand-off. 

Beginning on 5 June, a Saudi-led 
grouping of states including Egypt, 
Bahrain and UAE broke off diplo¬ 
matic relations, and implemented 
travel and trade bans against Qatar. 
Qatar has said it will not retaliate. 

Saudi Arabia has closed Qatar's 
only land border and ordered its 
citizens to leave Qatar. UAE, Egypt¬ 
ian and Saudi ports have refused to 
allow Qatari ships to dock. 

80% of Qatar's food comes from 
its Gulf neighbours and 40% comes 
across the land border with Saudi 
Arabia. In response to the blockade 
Iran sent five plane-loads of food. 
Iran has also opened its airspace to 
Qatari flights. 

Iran is seeking to benefit from the 
disarray among the Sunni Gulf 
states. And the Saudis might have 
adopted a tactic that could produce 
exactly what they fear most: more 
Iranian influence in their backyard. 

Qatar has also received support 
from its regional ally, Turkey. The 
Turkish President, Recep Tayyip Er- 
dogan has called for the lifting of 
the sanctions and the parliament 
has passed legislation allowing 
Turkey to provide military help to 
Qatar. 

The Saudis accuse Qatar of sup¬ 
porting terrorist organisations and 
being too close to Iran. This dispute 

Contrast and 
compare 

British Labour Party: contin¬ 
ued pink-neoliberal policy 
from 1997 through to 2015, 
with a shade more pink from 
2010. 

It went down from 43% of the 
poll in 1997 to 29% in 2010, and 
recovered only to 30.5% in 2015. 

2017: left policy. Share of poll 
up to 40%, and overall turnout 
up to 69% (which still leaves 
much work to do, but...). 3.5 mil¬ 
lion extra votes gained. 

French Socialist Party: contin¬ 
ued pink-neoliberal policy. 2012: 
won the presidency and a parlia¬ 
mentary majority (with small al¬ 
lied parties). 2017: down to 6% of 
the vote in the presidential elec¬ 
tion, and 9% (with its small al¬ 
lies) in the legislative elections. 
That 9% was 9% of a record-low 
turnout of only 49%, so only 
4.6% of the electorate. 

Dutch Labour Party: contin¬ 
ued pink-neoliberal policy. 
2012: 25% of the vote, not 
much below its best-ever lev¬ 
els of around 30%. Became 
junior partner in a coalition 
government with a liberal-Tory 
party. 2017: 6% of the vote. 


is a more-serious re-run of a similar 
crisis in 2014. 

In March 2014 Saudi Arabia, 
Bahrain and UAE removed their 
ambassadors, claiming Qatar was 
interfering in their internal affairs. 
That conflict was solved after Qatar 
told members of the Muslim Broth¬ 
erhood to leave. That indicates one 
of the real, underlying issues in this 
dispute: Qatar backs the Muslim 
Brothers and Hamas and the 
Saudis are scared of their influence. 


The Egyptian military government, 
too, regards the Brothers as its 
number one enemy. 

OPPOSITIONISTS 

The Saudis seem to believe that 
Qatar is also aiding or sheltering 
Saudi oppositionists. 

In fact both the contending states 
— Qatar and Saudi Arabia — have 
funded extremist Sunni militias in 
the Syrian civil war and elsewhere. 
The Saudis have also provided bil¬ 


lions of dollars to fund fundamen¬ 
talist, Wahhabi-aligned mosques 
across the world which have been 
an ideological breeding ground for 
jihadist groups. And much funding 
for Daesh (IS) and al-Qaeda comes 
from individuals in Saudi Arabia — 
something the Saudis have failed to 
prevent. 

Recently the Qataris paid a huge 
ransom — apparently around 
$lbillion — to secure the release of 
Qatari royal family members kid¬ 
napped in southern Iraq. The kid¬ 
nappers were Shia militia members 
linked to Iran. Much of the ransom 
is believed to have gone to Iran. 

It seems this deal was linked to a 
complicated exchange of popula¬ 
tions from Shia and Sunni villages 
and the release of prisoners in 
Syria. Apparently the Syrian 
branch of al-Qaeda was also in¬ 
volved, releasing Hezbollah fight¬ 
ers as part of the agreement. This 
deal has also angered the Saudis. 

Although Qatar has been active 
in the Saudi coalition's squalid war 
in Yemen — where the opposition 
is backed by Iran — and in Syria 
,where Qatar has funded groups 
which have fought the Iranian- 
backed government and Lebanese 
Hezbollah, the Saudis also beleive 
Qatar is too close to Iran. 

Qatar does have reasonable rela¬ 
tions with Iran. Qatar had a self-im¬ 
posed restriction against working 
with Iran to extract the gas of the 
South Pars-North Dome gas field 
until it signed an agreement with 
Iran in April 2017. The world's 
largest natural gas resource, it is 
jointly owned by Iran and Qatar. 

Qatar, facing Iran across the Gulf, 
clearly has economic and political 
reasons to want to maintain work¬ 
ing relations with Iran. This also 
seems to be one reason that Saudi 
Arabia has had loud backing from 
Donald Trump for the move 
against Qatar. Trump agrees with 
the Saudis that a more aggressive 


policy must be conducted against 
Iran — although other American 
government spokespeople have 
been more cautious, urging the 
Saudis to use restraint, in contradic¬ 
tion to Trump. 

TRUMP 

Trump even claims to have taken 
part in the Saudi decision to take 
action against Qatar, having 
been in Saudi Arabia recently. 

Trump's comments come despite 
the fact that the US has a major air 
base, A1 Udeid, in Qatar, which is 
home to 11,000 American military 
personnel. 

The German Foreign Minister, 
Sigmar Gabriel, has called for an 
end to the blockade and a diplo¬ 
matic solution. Alarmed, Gabriel 
told a German paper that the crisis 
was so dramatic it could even spi¬ 
ral into war. 

Qatar was a British protectorate 
until 1971. Formerly a poor state, it 
has been transformed by the ex¬ 
ploitation of enormous gas fields. 

2.7 million people live in Qatar, 
of whom only 300,000 (12%) are 
Qatari. Migrant workers, many 
from India, Pakistan and 
Bangladesh, are often very badly 
treated. Labour rights are trampled 
on and migrants are often abused, 
badly paid, working very long 
hours in unsafe conditions. 

Sheikh Tamim bin Hamad al- 
Thani took power from his father in 
2013. He is British public school 
and Sandhurst educated. His au¬ 
thoritarian regime uses sharia law, 
including regular use of corporal 
punishment for offences such as 
drinking alcohol and adultery. 

In the past Qatar was effectively 
dominated by Saudi Arabia. But 
Qatar's great wealth has freed it to 
develop its own independent poli¬ 
tics. One element of Qatar's policy 
was the development of the inter¬ 
national TV broadcaster A1 Jazeera, 
which is owned by the govern¬ 
ment. Although Arabic Al-Jazeera 
does not criticise the rulers of Saudi 
Arabia, it does advocate a very dif¬ 
ferent policy. And it has caused the 
Egyptian military, for example, 
acute embarrassment when it 
showed the civilian casualties of 
Egyptian bombing in Libya. 

In Libya the UAE, along 
with Egypt, has backed former 
army commander Khalifa Haftar, 
appointed by a government and 
parliament based in the East. Qatar 
and Turkey have supported rival 
Islamist groups in Western Libya. 
Last Friday Saudi Arabia and its al¬ 
lies issued a list of individuals and 
organisations they regard as 
Qatari-backed terrorists, including 
five Libyans, among them Tripoli 
Grand Mufti Sadiq al-Ghariani, an 
influential figure for anti-Haftar 
militias in western Libya. 

Saudi Arabia has now pre¬ 
vented Al Jazeera broadcasting 
to the Kingdom and has shut its 
local office. The Saudis want Al 
Jazeera shut down. 


Macron: a landslide with 15%? 


The socialist newsletter Argu¬ 
ments pour la Lutte Sociale 
reports on the first round of 
France’s legislative elections 
(11 June). 


The dominant feature of the first 
round is not the triumph of 
Macron, but the majority [51 %] 
abstention, for the first time in a 
legislative ballot in France. 

It looks like the lowest-income 
groups and the youth have mas¬ 
sively abstained. From the start 
the newly elected assembly will be 
one suspended in mid-air. 

That trait is accentuated by the 
second main feature, which is the 
success of [Macron's] En Marche 
candidates, even where they were 
complete unknowns. They form 
what will clearly be a clientele, 
and not a parliamentary group. 

In proportion to the electorate 
(thus not counting the unregis¬ 
tered) it was 15% for Macron. Can 
the Fifth Republic regenerate itself 
from what must be designated by 
this oxymoron: a minority 
plebiscite? 

It was helped by the presenta¬ 
tion, almost everywhere, of France 
Insoumise [Melenchon] candi¬ 


dates using the same personalised 
method, which did not enable Me¬ 
lenchon to reproduce his score of 
23 April, but helped the Macro- 
nists or the right win through in a 
majority of constituencies. 

In the second round, where PCF 
candidates, or non-Macronist So¬ 
cialist Party candidates, or Ensem¬ 
ble, are present, vote for them. 

The France Insoumise candi¬ 
dates present in the second round 
must be considered case-by-case. 
The claimed nature of this organi¬ 
sation, as a "movement" aimed at 
ending parties, directly based on 
an inter-classist ideology, rules out 
a blanket vote for it by serious 
worker militants from voting in¬ 
discriminately for it. It is therefore 
necessary to pick out the situa¬ 
tions in which it is possible to 
draw them into unity against the 
smashing of Labour Code and for 
the defence of civil liberties. 

In the majority of constituen¬ 
cies, where the second round is 
between Macronists and the 
right, the strongest possible ab¬ 
stention is the best demonstra¬ 
tion to deprive the next 
assembly, the government, and 
the president of legitimacy. 
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Prosperity for the few, stagnation for the many 


20 -1- World Trade, Industrial Production, and Manufacturing PM1 
(Three-month moving average; annualized percent change, 
15 /^unless noted otherwise) 

— Manufacturing PMI {deviations from 50; right scale) 




By Martin Thomas 

Right-wingers are trumpeting 
the claimed prosperity of the US 
economy since Trump’s election, 
and of the British economy after 
Brexit. A closer look shows the 
prosperity as very partial. 

Stock market prices in the USA 
have risen strongly since Novem¬ 
ber 2016, though no more than their 
general rising trend since they hit 
bottom in March 2009. The slice of 
corporate profits in total US income 
is as high as it was at its pre-2008 
peak, which in turn was the highest 
since 1965. Unemployment in the 
USA continues to fall towards 4% 
from its 10% peak in 2009. 

Its workforce participation has 
also been falling, since 2008, indi¬ 
cating that more and more people 
don't even bother to register as un¬ 
employed. 

The FTSE 100 index of share 
prices in the UK is also rising, and 
has been rising since early 2009 
with something of a dip in 2015-16. 
Profitability of UK corporations, 
outside North Sea oil and banking, 
is now way above pre-2008 peaks. 

Unemployment in the UK is also 
on a falling trend, at 4.6% now 
compared to its peak of 8.5%. That 
peak came not in 2009 but in the 
second dip, generated by Tory gov¬ 
ernment cuts and eurozone tur¬ 
moil, in 2012. In the UK the 
workforce participation rate is 
going up, and at an all-time-record 
level. 

There is some capitalist recovery. 
It is way short of a boom. And it is 
not special to Britain and the USA. 
It means no more than that the 
usual cyclical revival from slump 
has continued, and that a crisis 
which looked like crashing it has 


not ensued. 

In 2015 and 2016 it looked likely 
that the 2008 global credit crash, 
and the 2010-2012 eurozone gov¬ 
ernment-debt mess, would be fol¬ 
lowed by crashes in the "emerging 
economies" arising from private 
corporations in these economies 
having racked up huge debts in the 
previous phases when they seemed 
the most prosperous capitalist sec¬ 
tor. 

That has not happened. The Chi¬ 
nese economy is still showing 6-7% 


growth, though the statistics are 
unreliable. The Chinese stock mar¬ 
ket crash of 2015-16 did not result 
in a general crash. The Chinese 
economy still has a mountain of 
bad debt, but it is not toppling. 

The IMF estimates that Russia's 
economy is "bottoming out". 
Brazil's economy is still in pro¬ 
longed depression, but flat rather 
than crashing. The Indian economy 
is growing quite fast. 

Commodity prices — oil, metals 
and so on — which had slumped 


heavily, have started increasing 
again a little, which in capitalist 
terms is good news, because it 
means that exporters aren't ruined 
and deflation does not spread. 

For the first time since 2009, 
world trade is now increasing 
faster than production. The failure 
of trade to outpace production 
since 2009 was a break with the 
whole history since World War 2. 

Central banks are beginning to 
nudge back towards normal inter¬ 
est rates, though they are still very 
low. 

The twist in this tepid recovery is 
low investment, low growth of pro¬ 
ductivity, and low growth in 
wages. Labour productivity in the 
USA grew only 1.1% per year be¬ 
tween the 2007-8 crash and late 
2016, a lower rate than in any re¬ 
covery phase since 1948. 

Gross fixed capital formation in 
both the USA and the UK, inflation- 
adjusted, is still below its less-than- 
gaudy 2006-7 peak. In the eurozone 
it is well below that peak. 

In the UK, output per hour 
worked is still only 0.1% higher 
than it was ten years ago, in 2007. If 
it had been rising at the trend rate 
for 1971 to 2007, it would be 23% 
higher. 

In the eurozone, labour produc¬ 
tivity has risen faster, but still 
slower than in previous periods. 

Real wages in the UK were lower 
in spring 2017 than in spring 2016, 
and much lower than in 2007. Ac¬ 
cording to the Resolution Founda¬ 
tion think-tank, "this decade 
[2011-2020] is set to be the worst in 
over 200 years for pay packets". 
Cuts in services and benefits inten¬ 
sify the increase in social inequality. 

Life expectancy in the USA has 
declined among poorer white 
males, with more deaths from drug 


overdoses, liver disease and sui¬ 
cide. Death rates in the UK have 
also risen: researchers link that to 
NHS cuts. 

Thus, we have an economic re¬ 
covery, the only economic recovery 
world capitalism shows signs of 
delivering before, sooner or later, 
the mismatches built into the sys¬ 
tem, and not at all mended since 
2008, bring us a new crash. 

But, where some capitalist recov¬ 
eries bring technical advances of 
great potential value, and increases 
in working-class living standards, 
this one has been meagre. 

Bureaucratic weakness and 
timidity by trade-union leaders is 
part of the reason for wage slow¬ 
ness. Another part is that the recov¬ 
ery, in capitalist terms, is so flat and 
fragile that corporations prefer to 
draw large profits, dividends, and 
top pay from slightly-expanding 
markets with low wages and low 
equipment-replacement costs 
rather than venture big invest¬ 
ments. 

The flatness and fragility deter¬ 
mine the political erosion of main¬ 
stream neoliberalism after its 
decades of triumph and after its 
rapid reassertion of its grip after it 
was bewildered in 2008. They also 
mean that the economic padding to 
soften the adverse economic impact 
of Brexit, or of Trump's possible 
trade disruptions, is thin. 

At the same time, publications 
like Computer Weekly say: "software 
robots will soon automate 80% of 
repetitive tasks currently being 
done by people... triple productiv¬ 
ity" (30/1/17). 

Technologies may have the po¬ 
tential to do that. Capitalism is 
not doing it now, nor likely to do 
it in the next few years. 


More police no answer to terrorists 


By Simon Nelson 

The London Bridge terror attack 
was a stark reminder of the 
ease with which Daesh-inspired 
Islamists can kill and maim peo¬ 
ple when there is very little that 
the police or security services 
can do to stop them. 

Yet the focus on how to stop 
these attacks has been on in¬ 
creased policing on the streets, 
clampdowns on civil liberties and 
increased monitoring of the inter¬ 
net. 

Theresa May has even said that 
she will not let human rights get 
in the way of her drive to stamp 
out terrorism. 

May says she wants "to deprive 
the extremists of their safe spaces 
online". As Amber Rudd has pre¬ 
viously argued the Tories want a 
backdoor to access encrypted mes¬ 
sages and to be able to censor 
media, or more specifically have 
Google, Facebook, Twitter etc. cen¬ 
sor it for us. 

The government is very com¬ 
fortable with computer algorithms 


written by large companies decid¬ 
ing what we can and cannot see. 

Such an approach is both 
doomed to failure and damages 
freedom of expression. "Extrem¬ 
ism" in many guises operates on 
parts of the web that are most im¬ 
mune to the solutions the govern¬ 
ment plans. The government want 
to sound tough but they have no 
real means of implementing their 
own solution. 

Inevitably any "backdoor" 
would also be used by criminals, 
terrorists and oppressive regimes 
across the globe. Politicians ap¬ 
pear to very little knowledge 
about how encryption works. 

To undercut the influence of 
Daesh and other Islamist killers 
there are no short cuts. We 
need to build a strong labour 
movement that fights to save 
and improve services and edu¬ 
cation, fights for decent jobs for 
young people and counters and 
challenges the cult of death of 
Daesh with the politics of rea¬ 
son and hope. 


Labour is wrong on press freedom 


By Gerry Bates 

Labour’s manifesto committed 
the party to implement the rec¬ 
ommendations in part one of 
the Leveson enquiry. 

That would mean supporting 
Section 40 of the current Crime 
and Court Act. Under this law 
newspapers (including Solidarity) 
have to pay their opponents' legal 
costs in libel and privacy cases, 
even if they win! Publishers can 
avoid these charges by signing up 
with Impress, the recognised reg¬ 
ulator financed by Max Mosley. 

Both the Society of Editors and 
the National Union of Journalists 
are against all of Leveson's recom¬ 
mendations. They said: 

"Section 40 would have a seri¬ 
ously chilling effect upon [our] 
work. The financial implications 
aside, [we] would be simply less 
inclined to pursue investigations 
in the public interest when the risk 
of crippling legal costs would be 
increased. The legislation is not 
only at odds with the principle 


that justice should be fair, it seeks 
to punish those same newspapers 
that the Labour Party claims to 
value and fine them for telling the 
truth. 

"It is widely accepted that local 
and regional newspapers were not 
the focus of Leveson, nor did they 
have anything to do with phone 
hacking. Lord Justice Leveson was 
also at pains to state that his rec¬ 
ommendations should not pro¬ 
vide an added burden to the 
regional and local press. Section 40 
is fundamentally inconsistent with 
the principle of press freedom. 

"The potential impact to the 
quality, investigative, campaign¬ 
ing journalism we fight for every 
day is clear...The punitive ele¬ 
ments of Section 40, however, 
must be held back. It is untenable 
for any newspaper or magazine to 
face bearing both sides' costs 
when vexatious litigants initiate 
action. 

"The union also believes the re¬ 
lationship between some newspa¬ 
pers and the police must also be 


investigated as part of Leveson 2. 
The commitments made to scores 
of victims, journalists among 
them, who have an understand¬ 
able desire for the truth to be un¬ 
covered must be implemented. 
Journalists were scapegoated in 
the aftermath of hacking and we 
now know deals were done with 
the police to protect the companies 
responsible. At the time when an¬ 
other move is in play for the Mur¬ 
dochs to get their hands on BSkyB, 
dodging a meaningful investiga¬ 
tion into what really went on 
should be untenable for anyone 
who cares about journalism." 

It is right that Corbyn and the 
Labour Party want to challenge 
the dominance and influence of 
the big media companies. 

Further state regulation in¬ 
cluding massive financial penal¬ 
ties that the likes of Murdoch 
and Rothermere, but not Soli¬ 
darity or even mainstream local 
newspapers, can afford, would 
be wholly regressive. 
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Q COMMENT _ 

Women need 
equality in law! 

The writer in Solidarity 440 who argues 
against the attempt in India to ban the 
practice of triple talaq (where a Muslim 
man can divorce his wife by saying the 
word talaq three times) is, I believe, 
wrong. 

Unless I misunderstand the argument, I 
think the writer takes a one-sided view of 
the importance of religious freedom, to the 
point of sanctifying in advance all prac¬ 
tices done in the name of religion and reli¬ 
gious tradition, no matter how oppressive. 

Granted, the Indian context is one where 
secularism may mask sectarianism. The 
rise of Hindu nationalism is indeed wor¬ 
rying for the Muslim population and other 
smaller religious minorities. That the 
move to ban triple talaq is being promoted 
by right wing Hindu groups and opposed 
by some Muslim women is important. 

However there are other bigger matters 
or principle here. That women should 
have equality in law is one of first princi¬ 
ples of building a more gender equal soci¬ 
ety. If that equality contradicts religious 
practice (which in this case, as so often, is 
in any case disputed), equality comes first. 

One cannot equate the unjustifiable ban¬ 
ning of the burkha in Europe with the ban¬ 
ning of the triple talaq in India. The 
burkha (or hijab or niqab) may be worn 
out of religious belief, or a sense of iden¬ 
tity. Equally it may be worn out of a sense 
of duty or under the oppressive authorities 
of "elders". Nonetheless it is, basically, a 
voluntary act. 

In contrast the triple talaq (informal di¬ 
vorce procedures) in India, as I understand 
it, allows divorcing men to evade making 
any financial settlement with their ex- 
wives. It leaves women and sometimes 
children vulnerable to destitution. 

Women from all religious backgrounds 
and none must have equality in law. As 
long as marriage institutions exist, women 
must have the right to enter and exit them 
without any form of coercion. 

Obstacles to these basic rights are 
many — they include dowry obligations 
as much as the triple talaq. All of this 
must go. 

Cathy Nugent 


A new book from 
Workers’ Liberty 

A new book 
edited by Sean 
Matgamna. 

This book tries to 
trace an 
accurate, 
self-critical 
narrative of the 
turns and 
realignments 
successively 
imprinted on this 
left by the 
ascendancy of 
Stalinism, by the 

bewilderments of the late 1940s. It charts the 
demarcations of the left over global political 
issues. 

Preorder now for £8 (normal price £12) 

www.workersliberty.org/books 


The left 
in disarray 

Saait Matgamna 



Socialism is not just 99% versus 1 % 



LETTERS 


I am grateful to Martin Thomas for his re¬ 
sponse to my letter (Solidarity 439). 

Rather than seeking to avoid measures 
which would invite "a counter revolutionary 
reaction", I was attempting to point out the 
very tight limits of social-democratic re¬ 
formism i.e. if you try and raise really serious 
amounts of revenue from the rich to pay for 
your reform programme, such a government 
will very quickly run into serious trouble. 

I wasn't suggesting we reduce our ambi¬ 
tions for governmental power, but that these 
need to be much more radical and make at 
minimum very deep inroads into the wealth 
and the power of the capitalist class. 

Martin draws a different analytical conclu¬ 
sion than Charlotte Zalens in her original ar¬ 
ticle (Solidarity 436) where she pointed out 
the exponentially high incomes of those in 
the top 5%, 1% and the 0.1%. That doesn't 
seem to fit with Martin's assertion that "more 
income in total goes to that relatively large 
number of (middle classes) than to the few at 
the very top". 

I do agree with Martin's comment "that so¬ 
cialism is not a matter of the 99% versus the 
1%". As well as obviously including the 
whole of the working class (broadly defined 
as those dependent on a wage or salary to 
survive), the 99% must include all of the mid¬ 
dle class and a significant slice of the bour¬ 
geoisie. That type of cross-class alliance will 
never carry out a socialist revolution. We 
must aim to expropriate the whole of the cap¬ 
italist class, not one section of it. 

If members of the middle and capitalist 
class can be persuaded that their survival and 
future is better in a collectivist and more 
equal society, then that is to the good, and we 
should actively seek to exploit competing in¬ 


terests and contradictions within those 
classes and to divide, disorganise and de¬ 
stroy their forces. 

I would like to commend Martin on his ar¬ 
ticle (Solidarity 438) which I think illustrates 
some of the best qualities of a lot of writing 
in Solidarity. 

In a very clear and lucid way, and making 
a number of very cautious assumptions and 
caveats, Martin shows that the working class 
in this country generates around £40,000 per 
worker of surplus value (over and above 
wages, benefits and pensions for workers, 
and the social wage on education and 
health), which is taken (expropriated) by the 
capitalist class as income, spending on the 
state and investment in capital, equivalent to 
around £1,000 billion per annum. 

This is an astounding figure and shows the 
technical affordability of even a very radical 
left wing manifesto. 





If, under socialism, productivity remained 
the same (likely to increase), we increased 
wages etc, public spending and investment 
in what would be socially owned means of 
production and in distribution, all by 50% 
(say), society will still produce a surplus of 
£130 billion, based on Martin's numbers and 
assumptions. 

This I think illustrates the sheer moral, eco¬ 
nomic and social bankruptcy of capitalism, 
the appalling inequality in wealth, income, 
power and opportunity. 

It is the reason why so many working 
people have such a desperate time in 
what is means to be the fifth richest econ¬ 
omy in the world, and the potential im¬ 
mense power of socialism as a credible 
and compelling response to this. 

Andrew Northall 


Help us raise £20,000 to improve our website 


We need to build a left that is open to 
debate and is serious about self- 
education. 

Our website, including its extensive 
archive could help build a different kind 
of socialist culture — one where 
discussion and self-education are 
cherished. 

From Trotskyist newspapers of the 
1940s and 50s, to older Marxist classics, 
to discussion articles on feminism, 
national questions, religion and 
philosophy and resources such as 
guidelines for Marxist reading groups — 
it’s all there on the Workers’ Liberty 
website. 

But to make our archive of real use we 
need professional help to make all 
content fully integrated, searchable by 
date and subject and optimised for 
mobile reading. We need to finance a 
website co-ordinator to ensure our news 
coverage is up to the minute and shared 
on social media. We want to raise £20,000 
by our conference in November 2017. Any 
amount will help. 



• In the two weeks thanks are due to 
Solidarity sellers have donated a total of 
£1470. 



Workers’ Liberty comrade Joe Booth and his 
dog Summer walked ten miles along the Lea 
Valley from Tottenham Locks to Cheshunt and 
raised £420 in sponsorship on Sunday 11 
June. 


• If you would like to donate by paypal go to www.workersliberty.org/donate 

• Or set up an internet bank transfer to “AWL”, account 20047674 at Unity Trust Bank, 
Birmingham, 60-83-01 (please email awl@workersliberty.org to notify us of the payment 
and what it’s for); or 

• Send a cheque payable to “AWL” to AWL, 20E Tower Workshops, Riley Rd, London SE1 
3DG (with a note saying what it’s for). 

Take a look at www.workersliberty.org 
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We have a Tory minority government. But 
how long Theresa May, or any Tory, can 
stay is another matter. 

The Tories look likely get a working major¬ 
ity in Parliament, at least on budget and con¬ 
fidence votes, by a deal with the Democratic 
Unionist Party (DUP). 

There will be divisions between the Tories 
and the DUP, and within the Tory Party as the 
talks on Brexit proceed and as economic 
stresses sharpen. The Tories are likely to drop 
more abrasive policies like reintroduction of 
grammar schools, but they are in deep trou¬ 
ble. 

Labour was right to call immediately for 
May to resign and to say that Labour is ready 
to form a minority government. 

A Tory minority government will not fall 
automatically. It will fall if Labour continues 
the energy from the doorsteps, and recycles 
it as energy on the streets and in workplace 
trade-union organising. 

Labour manifesto planks should be cam¬ 
paigned on now. Organising for the £10 min¬ 
imum wage, particularly in the service sector 
where many young people work, can link 
building the Labour Party with building 
strong workplace and trade union organisa¬ 
tion. 

Demonstrations and protests on the NHS 
and social care cuts should build up unman¬ 
ageable pressure on the Tories. 

BBC news (12 June) said 25,000 new mem¬ 
bers had joined Labour since the election. The 
Labour left group Momentum reported early 
on Sunday 12 June that 1,300 new people had 
joined it that weekend. 

The 8 June general election was a stunning 
success for the Labour Party, and a crashing 
defeat for May's scheme to hugely increase 
her Parliamentary majority. 

At the start of the campaign, the Tory Party 
had a 20% poll lead over Labour. Labour's re¬ 
sult was partly down to a reaction against 
May's arrogance and dismay over issues such 
as the "dementia tax", but much more. 

The Labour manifesto had serious limita¬ 
tions, and faults, such as renouncing freedom 
of movement in Europe. Yet in it Labour is¬ 
sued a clarion call against the ideologues of 
"capitalist realism" who say that poverty and 
inequality are inevitable, or even the fault of 
the people who are capitalism's victims. 

It pledged to bring the railways, the post, 
water and the national grid into public own¬ 
ership; to make university tuition free; to in¬ 
crease the minimum wage to £10 an hour; to 
ban zero-hour contracts; to restore the NHS 
and social care; to pay for all that and more 
by taxing corporations and the richest 5%; 
and to expand workplace rights. 

Those pledges allowed Labour to increase 
its vote to 40% of an increased overall turnout 
(69%), with a net gain of 30 seats. By challeng¬ 
ing the consensus and offering bold, left- 
wing policies. Labour won back support. 

Labour's advance will prepare the way for 
renewed interest and commitment to explic¬ 
itly socialist ideas. During the campaign, 
shadow Chancellor John McDonnell spelled 
out his commitment to socialism. The election 
opens up a chance to remake the Labour 
Party into a strong political voice for work¬ 
ing-class people, and extend the left-wing 
manifesto pledges towards a coherent 
scheme to change society. 

As far as we can tell, most voters saw 
Labour as the party of "soft Brexit", and ei¬ 
ther backed that (seeing "Remain" as now 
improbable) or saw their preference for "hard 
Brexit" as less important than the NHS, the 
minimum wage, and so on. Labour has been 
able to get away with saying that it wants to 


"retain the benefits of the Single Market and 
the Customs Union" (and yet not to be in 
them?); with denouncing "bogus immigra¬ 
tion targets", promising to "take our fair 
share of refugees", and saying it will not 
"scapegoat migrants nor blame them for eco¬ 
nomic failures" (and yet pointedly not sup¬ 
porting free movement in Europe). 

As Brexit talks start, especially with May 
weakened and people from many political 
quarters saying that her "hard Brexit" is now 
"dead in the water", a clearer stance will be¬ 
come not only a moral obligation but also a 
day-to-day political necessity. 

CLASS 

The election result saw politics once 
again polarising around class. The Con¬ 
servative Party represented the capitalist 
ruling class; the Labour Party was sup¬ 
posed to represent the working class. 

In the past. Labour lost support when the 
Blair and Brown Labour governments osten¬ 
tatiously went for being "pro-business" and 
abandoned and even attacked working-class 
people. Many became alienated from politics. 
Some turned to minor parties, of the right 
(UKIP) or the relatively-left (the Greens). At 
this election those smaller parties shrank to 
insignificance, and the Lib-Dems failed to re¬ 
vive. 

The contrast between this election, and the 
almost-simultaneous losses for the Dutch 
Labour Party and the French Socialist Party, 
which have continued a Blair-Brown-type 
line, shows that the "New Labour" approach 
leads only to a collapse of working-class po¬ 
litical representation and of social hope. 

Labour can win elections when it fights on 
working-class ideas that challenge ruling- 
class orthodoxy. 

The Corbyn team's tactics of holding rallies 
in safe seats, using Corbyn's facility for 
speaking "on the stump", building support 
through social media, succeeded in the elec¬ 
tion campaign. Mobilisations to send new ac¬ 
tivists to marginals made seat gains and 
helped to close the gap elsewhere. 

We have new opportunities for the labour 
movement — which at is best has always 
been the guardian of a working-class moral 
authority against capitalist realism — to re¬ 
assert itself in political life. 

Jeremy Corbyn, elected leader in a shock 
for the Labour right in September 2015, and 
harassed by them ever since, has increased 
his standing. Die-hard Blairites in Labour will 


be forced to shut up for now. New space has 
been opened for the Labour revival, stutter¬ 
ing and on-off since 2015, to develop further. 

We have no exact figures, but it looks as if 
there was a big increase in turnout among 
young voters, which had crashed to 38% in 
2005, and a surge in young people registering 
to become voters. 

The disconnect between many branch and 
constituency Labour parties, still run by an 
ageing few, and the majority of the member¬ 
ship, still exists. 

In every constituency, we should look to 
build a Young Labour group, integrated with 
the CLP's activity, but offering young people 
a democratic and accessible centre for cam¬ 
paigning, discussion and social activity. 

We cannot afford to miss the chances to 
build the organisational strength and reinvig¬ 
orate the political culture of the labour move¬ 
ment. 

We need solid local Momentum groups 
and Labour Party organisations, which meet 
regularly and take political debate seriously. 

The left needs to step up the fight for an 
open, democratic Labour Party, against the 
still-strong old regime of bureaucratic manip¬ 
ulation and political purges. 

Social media is a powerful tool, but we also 
need much more face-to-face campaigning on 
the streets. 

Workers' Liberty and Solidarity exist, in the 
words of the Internationale, to bring "reason 
in revolt" into the movement, to forge the 
kind of class-struggle socialism we believe 
can arm the movement to win changes such 
as promised in the manifesto, and to go on to 
transform society thoroughly. At our Ideas 
for Freedom event on 1-2 July, activists old 
and new will discuss the lessons of past 
labour surges — and defeats — and the ideas 
needed now. 

There are rumours that the new shadow 
cabinet will feature right-wingers who strove 
to undermine Corbyn before the election, but 
are now trying to worm back to top positions 
by claiming to be converted to unity. Letting 
the right- wing MPs regain strong positions 
would give them a stronger base to argue 
against democratic reform within the party. 

The left group Momentum had a good elec¬ 
tion. Through well-placed use of social 
media, videos, email, its "marginals" smart¬ 
phone app, and phone banking, it helped 
mobilise many Labour members who had 
joined to elect Corbyn, or after he was Cor¬ 
byn elected, but had not been active. 


Yet after the January "coup" by Momen¬ 
tum's national office, which abolished by de¬ 
cree all the group's elected structures, to 
replace them by a National Coordinating 
Group mostly not elected by the members 
and having little grip, many Momentum 
groups stopped meeting, or stopped having 
meetings where their members could vote on 
policies, or declined. 

Momentum needs to be more than the elec¬ 
tion mobilising vehicle for the Labour lead¬ 
ership. Groups should start to meet again and 
put pressure for a truly democratic Momen¬ 
tum. 

We need a Momentum group or caucus in 
every constituency, working to bring in new 
members, to campaign, and also democrati¬ 
cally to transform the local party, its debates, 
its way of selecting candidates and represen¬ 
tatives. 

AMNESTY 

Labour “auto-excluded” 618 members 
during the Labour leadership contest of 
summer 2016 alone, and no-one knows 
how many hundreds of others, mostly left¬ 
wingers, over the last two years. 

Those members got no clear charges (let 
alone prior notice of them), no chance to an¬ 
swer charges, no hearing, and no right of ap¬ 
peal. 

Many of them, including Workers' Liberty 
supporters, were active in the general elec¬ 
tion campaign, or even key organisers in their 
wards and local areas. A lot of new or newly- 
activated members will be shocked to find 
those campaigners barred from meetings. A 
new spirit of unity in the Labour Party will 
be good, but it should start with an amnesty 
for those expelled without due process, and 
a fight in each CLP to get it to write to the 
NEC and demand reinstatement. 

Meanwhile, there is nothing in the Labour 
Party rule book to bar expelled members 
from attending ward and constituency meet¬ 
ings as observers. 

Left-wingers have been working on a rule 
change motion for the 2018 Labour Party con¬ 
ference which would stop exclusions of 
members on the catch-all basis of support for 
organisations outside the Labour Party 
(taken literally, this formulation would justify 
summarily expelling any Labour member 
who is a member of CND, or Friends of the 
Earth, or such). 

The basic criterion for Labour Party mem¬ 
bership should be simple: to support the 
Labour candidate in all elections. In cases of 
alleged wrongdoing there should be a trans¬ 
parent disciplinary process in line with 
norms of "natural justice". 

Labour Party conference 2016, despite 
coming soon after Jeremy Corbyn's second 
leadership-poll victory, was dominated by 
the Labour right. Momentum did nothing to 
intervene on conference floor. 

We cannot afford to miss the new chances 
now given us for conference 2017. The left 
must organise quickly now to win delegates, 
particularly youth delegates, and to get par¬ 
ties to send their full entitlements. Delegates 
(and nominations for CAC and NCC, and 
rule-change proposals) have to be finalised 
by 7 July. 

Constituency Labour Parties can also, 
in August or early September, submit 
“contemporary” motions, which have to 
refer to events after the end of July. Key 
issues to get on the agenda include: de¬ 
fending free movement; demanding the 
repeal of the Thatcher anti-trade-union 
laws as well as the Cameron law; and na¬ 
tionalising the banks. 
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By Dale Street 

In Scotland the number of SNP MPs has 
fallen from 56 to 35. Scottish Tory MPs 
have increased from one to 13, Scottish 
Labour MPs have increased from one to 
seven, and Scottish Lib-Dem MPs have 
increased from one to four. 

Eleven of the new intake of SNP MPs have 
majorities of less than 900. In some con¬ 
stituencies their majorities were wafer-thin. 

The SNP's share of the popular vote fell 
from 50% in 2015 to 37%. The Tory share of 
the popular vote increased from 15% to 29%, 
while the Labour share increased from 24% 
to 27%. The Lib-Dem share fell slightly, from 
7.5% to 7%. 

In the language of Scottish politics: Union¬ 
ist parties won 63% of the vote, and the sole 
pro-independence party in the election won 
37%. 

In other circumstances, winning 35 con¬ 
stituencies and 37% of the vote would be 
seen as a major victory for the SNP. And 
some of its cult-followers certainly see it in 
such simplistic terms. But they are wrong. 

Last week's election marked another stage 
in the current decline of the SNP's electoral 
fortunes. In 2015 it won 50% of the popular 
vote. In 2016 it won 47% (constituency vote) 
and 42% (regional vote). In the 2017 council 
elections it won 32% of first preference votes 
(on a very low turnout). 

The centrepiece of the SNP's politics — the 
demand for a second referendum on Scottish 
independence — took a bad hit in the gen¬ 
eral election. It was not the only reason for 
the fall in SNP support, but it was a major 
factor, especially in constituencies which 
switched from SNP to Tory. 

The election also underlined the growing 
unpopularity of the cult-leader Nicola Stur¬ 
geon. 

The SNP went into the election campaign 
promising to unseat the sole Tory MP left in 
Scotland after the 2015 election. Voting Tory, 
they claimed, was simply not Scottish. But 
now it turns out that nearly 30% of Scots 
who voted backed the "un-Scottish" Tories. 

Even though Labour lost the election, the 
article of belief that England is inherently 
Tory (and the only salvation for Scotland 
therefore lies in independence) was exposed 
as a fallacy. Labour won 40% of the vote at a 
UK level — 3% more than the SNP's share of 
the vote in Scotland. 

The SNP's illusion that they were Scot¬ 
land's anti-austerity party, bravely defend¬ 
ing Scotland against Tory cuts, was likewise 
exposed. 

Many voters who switched from SNP to 
Tory rightly regarded the SNP's record in 
Holyrood as one of incompetence and fail¬ 
ure rather than as one of anti-austerity. And 
voters who, in lesser number, switched from 
SNP to Labour, saw Labour as the party of 
real anti-austerity. 

The election campaign run by the SNP 
also underlined its unbridled cynicism, op¬ 
portunism and intolerance of dissent — both 
within its own ranks and also even outwith 
them. 

During the second Scottish Leaders debate 
Sturgeon claimed that Scottish Labour 
leader Kezia Dugdale had told her in a pri¬ 
vate conservation that she would drop 
Labour's opposition to a second referendum 
on Scottish independence. Dugdale has dis¬ 
missed this as a lie. Irrespective of who was 
lying, the purpose of Sturgeon's statement 
was to drive opponents of a second referen¬ 


dum away from voting Labour. In other 
words. Sturgeon was campaigning for a Tory 
vote. 

At the start of the election campaign Stur¬ 
geon echoed the Tory and media line that 
Corbyn "ain't going anywhere near Down¬ 
ing Street." By the end of the campaign the 
SNP had switched to the dishonestly absurd 
argument that the only way to get a Labour 
government was to vote SNP. 

Corbyn's true supporters in Scotland — 
said the SNP, word-for-word — were not 
Labour but SNP candidates. Apart from the 
claim's inherent absurdity, it ignored the fact 
that the proportion of pro-Corbyn Labour 
candidates in Scotland was probably greater 
than in England. 

The Scottish Labour Party, the SNP argu¬ 
ment continued, was autonomous from the 
Labour Party at a national level and did not 
support Corbyn. But for years past the SNP 
has dismissed Scottish Labour as a "branch 
office" of the Labour Party in London, inca¬ 
pable of taking a position different from its 
"Westmonster" office. 

REFERENDUM 

In East Lothian the SNP took out an ad¬ 
vert in the local newspaper to tell voters 
that the election had nothing to do with a 
second referendum. 

In Perth the SNP launched a campaign for 
the return of the Stone of Destiny, used over 
700 years ago for the coronation of Scottish 
monarchs. (The Stone of Destiny was re¬ 
turned from London to Edinburgh Castle in 
1996. But the Perth SNP campaign de¬ 
manded its return — from Edinburgh — to 
Scone Abbey, near Perth.) 

In Airdrie and Shotts the SNP distributed 
a leaflet showing a handshake with 
"Labour" and "Tory", written on the two 
handcuffs, and headed: "Labour Sell Out to 
the Tories." (At the same time the SNP lead¬ 
ership was calling for a "progressive al¬ 
liance" with Labour.) 

The more rational elements of the SNP 
leadership have registered the setback which 
the election result represents for the SNP and 
its demand for a second referendum. But 
some of its MPs and MSPs have argued that 
the result strengthens the campaign for in¬ 
dependence. It is a different story with the 
SNP's cybernats and activist base: for them, 
only traitors to the nation voted Tory and 
oppose a second referendum: 

"We, the SNP, won Scotland. The others 
won fuck all. We still have a triple mandate 
for independence, as promised. Traitorous 
bastards, we will remember who sold us 
down the river, you bastards. Lor it's coming 
yet fur aw' that." 

Inevitably, new targets have been added 


to the Scotsnat boycott list: an ice cream shop 
in Pochabers (for selling an ice cream cone to 
Ruth Davidson), the National Trust for Scot¬ 
land (for not allowing its buildings to be de¬ 
faced by SNP banners), and a shortbread 
shop in Edinburgh (which Ruth Davidson 
visited). 

Cybernats have also constructed their own 
lying narrative to explain the Tory resur¬ 
gence in Scotland and the election of a (mi¬ 
nority) Tory government. Scottish Labour 
called for a vote for the Tories in selected 
constituencies; this enabled the Tories to win 
twelve new seats; if the Tories had not won 
those seats in Scotland, there would be no 
Tory government; like everything else, there¬ 
fore, Scottish Labour is to blame for the To¬ 
ries' "victory". 

Knowing that only a handful of Tory vot¬ 
ers will back independence, the SNP will 
continue to target Labour. Any calls by the 
SNP for a "progressive alliance" against the 
Tories would be no more than a feint de¬ 
signed to provide another pretext for de¬ 
nouncing Labour. 

As the election campaign confirmed yet 
again, the SNP is a lying nationalist cult in¬ 
herently hostile to the Labour Party and 
labour movement values. 

Scottish Labour has emerged from the 
general election feeling more confident 
about its future. There are grounds for lim¬ 
ited optimism. 

Labour's share of the vote in Scotland was 
lower than that of the Tories for the first time 
in a general election since 1970. Scottish 
Labour won six new seats, but generally 
only with small majorities: 250, 250, 260, 850, 
1,600, and 3,100. 

Labour continues to suffer from the poison 
of national-identity-politics injected into 
Scottish politics by the SNP. The Tories have 
benefited from it. But Labour has yet to put 
class back at the centre of Scottish politics. 

Labour election campaigning was gener¬ 
ally low-key, reflecting Labour's ongoing 
weakness in Scotland. In general, only a few 
members in each CLP came out doorknock- 
ing and leafleting. And there was no serious 
social media strategy. 

Unlike in England, there has been no 
large-scale influx of Corbyn supporters into 
Scottish Labour. Many CLPs do no more 
than, at best, tick over. Membership num¬ 
bers remain low. And the Party's activist 
base is fairly minimal. 

The Scottish Labour left needs to: re¬ 
cruit new Labour voters, especially youth, 
into the Party; organise them into a cam¬ 
paigning, activist left; and confront and 
break the grip which the right continues 
to exercise on broad swathes of Scottish 
Labour. 


The DU 


By Micheal MacEoin 

The Conservative Party’s loss of their par¬ 
liamentary majority has left Theresa May 
reliant on Northern Ireland’s Democratic 
Unionist Party (DUP), a hard-right organi¬ 
sation which has 10 MPs in the House of 
Commons. So who are the Tories’ new 
unionist bedfellows? 

The DUP has its roots in a politicised form 
of evangelical Protestantism which arose 
again in the 1950s and 60s, but has a long tra¬ 
dition in the Protestant areas of Ulster. In 
these years, the future DUP leader Ian Paisley 
was involved in a myriad of fringe loyalist 
organisations, which existed to protect 
Protestant supremacy in Northern Ireland. 

In March 1963, a slightly more liberal 
Unionist Party leader, Terence O'Neill, be¬ 
came the Prime Minister of Northern Ireland. 
His aim was to adopt a more moderate 
course in order to undercut support for the 
Northern Ireland Labour Party (NILP) and 
absorb sections of the Catholic middle class 
in to the Northern Ireland state. 

Paisley came to the fore as a rabble-rousing 
preacher, acting as a pole of attraction for dis¬ 
content within working-class Protestantism. 
He articulated a form of religious-based 
Unionism with a more plebeian character 
than the aristocratic or business-oriented rul¬ 
ing Unionist Party. 

As O'Neill's reforms encouraged the 
growth of a Catholic civil rights movement in 
Northern Ireland, Paisley helped set up the 
Ulster Constitution Defence Committee 
(UCDC), to co-ordinate street protests, rallies 
and counter-demonstrations against any 
moves towards liberalisation, ecumenism or 
attempted rapprochement with the Republic 
of Ireland. 

The UCDC had an arms-length paramili¬ 
tary section, the Ulster Protestant Volunteers 
(UPV), led by Paisley's longstanding ally, 
Noel Doherty. Doherty was later jailed for his 
involvement in a bombing campaign in 1969 
designed to undermine O'Neill, which was 
carried out with members of the Ulster Vol¬ 
unteer Porce (UVP). 

Paisley implausibly denied knowledge of 
Doherty's paramilitary activities. This is a 
pattern repeated by the DUP leader during 
the Troubles, of fraternising with violent loy¬ 
alists while maintaining enough of a distance 
so as to deny knowledge of illegal or murder¬ 
ous acts. 

Lor example, in 1974, Paisley would sit on 
the so-called "Ulster Workers' Council", 
along with representatives of the Ulster De¬ 
fence Association (UDA) and other armed 
loyalist groups. It organised a general strike 
against the short-lived power-sharing execu¬ 
tive, which in reality was initially more of a 
lock-out enforced by paramilitary intimida¬ 
tion. 
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Again, in 1986, Paisley was present at a 
huge meeting in the Ulster Hall in Belfast to 
establish Ulster Resistance, a vigilante group 
set up to oppose the Anglo-Irish Agreement 
which promised Dublin more of a say in the 
running of Northern Ireland. Paisley was fa¬ 
mously recorded calling for a paramilitary 
"Third Force" to oppose Irish republicanism, 
before placing a red beret on his head and 
standing to attention. 

In 1987, the UVF and the UDA proceeded 
to smuggle weapons for Ulster Resistance 
from Lebanon in to Northern Ireland with the 
aid of Apartheid-era South African state 
agents. Most were intercepted, but some of 
the Ulster Resistance arms cache has never 
been found. By the late 1980s, pressure 
mounted on Paisley to condemn the group's 
activities, which he did in 1989. Presumably, 
after calling for a paramilitary "Third Force", 
Paisley only ever intended it to attack repub¬ 
licans peacefully, without weapons! 

PEACE PROCESS 

As the peace process took shape in the 
1990s, the DUP came to the fore in oppos¬ 
ing any agreement between unionists and 
republicans. 

They campaigned against the Good Friday 
Agreement in 1998, when even the UDA was 
formally in favour. 

This placed the party on the side of dissi¬ 
dent anti-Agreement loyalists such as Billy 
Wright's Loyalist Volunteer Force (LVF). In¬ 
deed, in 1996, DUP representative Rev 
William McCrea shared a platform with 
Wright, mere months after the LVF murdered 
Catholic taxi driver Michael McGoldrick near 
Lurgan. 

Support for the Good Friday Agreement fa¬ 
tally undermined Ulster Unionist Party 
leader David Trimble in the years after 1998. 
Unionist support for the Agreement was al¬ 
ready weak, and the UUP could not stand the 
pressure from the DUP, who attacked them 
for sharing power with republicans while 
there were continuing delays in the decom¬ 
missioning of IRA weapons. By the 2003 
Northern Ireland Assembly election, the DUP 
had overtaken the UUP as Northern Ireland's 
most popular unionist party, a position they 
further cemented in future European, local 
government and Westminster elections. 

2007 marked a watershed for the DUP. 
Having effectively destroyed their electoral 
competitors, the road was open for Ian Pais¬ 
ley to cut an agreement with Sinn Fein, and 
share power with republicans for the first 
time 

The DUP, then, has its roots in an evangel¬ 
ical fringe of Ulster loyalism. What does it 
stand for today? 

For one thing, the DUP's position as the 
largest unionist party, with support rooted in 
both the working-class and the Protestant 
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business class, has led it to adopt a pragmatic 
blend of neoliberal pro-business policies such 
as corporation tax cuts, with an often pop¬ 
ulist approach. Its opposition to Tory plans to 
cut winter fuel payments, for example, will 
allow the Tories an excuse to reverse on some 
of their more unpopular proposals to attack 
universal benefits. 

The DUP combines this right-wing eco¬ 
nomic pragmatism with a ferocious blend of 
religiously-inspired social conservatism, in¬ 
cluding opposition to same-sex marriage and 
abortion in all circumstances. One-third of 
DUP members are drawn from the evangeli¬ 
cal Free Presbyterian Church, founded by Ian 
Paisley, which accounts for only 1% of the 
Northern Ireland population. Half of its 
elected representatives are members of the 
Orange Order, a virulently anti-Catholic 
Protestant fraternal organisation, and some 
are connected to pressure groups such as the 
Caleb Foundation which exists to promote 
"the fundamentals of the historic evangelical 
Protestant faith", including support for cre¬ 
ationism. 

The DUP voter base, however, which is 
now larger and more varied, does not neces¬ 
sarily share all of these sentiments, at least 
not to the same degree. 

Since becoming the dominant partner in 
government in Northern Ireland, the DUP's 
time in office has also been plagued by a 
number of political and financial scandals, 
which will undoubtedly receive more UK¬ 
wide attention in light of recent events. 

These include connections between senior 
DUP figures and the sale of properties owned 
by the Irish National Asset Management 
Agency (NAMA), and an ongoing investiga¬ 
tion into DUP leader Arlene Foster's role in 
the botched Renewable Heating Incentive 
(RHI) scheme. 

Despite the DUP's reactionary positions on 
social issues, it is most likely that the party 
will push for financial concessions for North¬ 
ern Ireland as the price of any confidence and 
supply deal. 


A 2015 DUP position paper outlined its pri¬ 
orities as being more capital spending for 
Northern Ireland, more funding for hospitals 
and schools, and cuts to air passenger duty. 
The DUP realises that social issues, such as 
same-sex marriage which it has repeatedly 
blocked, are devolved to Stormont. The party 
will gain little or nothing from drawing at¬ 
tention to these issues as part of a UK-wide 
deal with the Tories, and wants to present 
unionists as acting in the British "national in¬ 
terest." 

IGNORE 

This does not, of course, mean that we 
should ignore the DUP’s social positions, 
or cease to condemn the Tories for cut¬ 
ting a desperate deal with such a reac¬ 
tionary party. 

It is possible, too, that the DUP will come 
under pressure from its own base, including 
the Orange Order, to push for concessions on 
contentious issues, such as parading, flags 
and other areas of symbolic cultural impor¬ 
tances to unionists. 

The DUP supported Brexit in 2016, but op¬ 
poses a hard Border in Ireland because of the 
economic damage that customs duties be¬ 
tween Northern Ireland and the Republic 
would inflict. 

However, its demands for a soft Border 
will be tricky to reconcile with its insistence 
that there be no new checks at ports and air¬ 
ports in Great Britain on citizens travelling 
from Northern Ireland into the UK after 
Britain exits the EU. The increased impor¬ 
tance of the Irish dimension will, then, serve 
to further complicate the already chaotic state 
of the UK's negotiations with the EU over 
Brexit. 

Finally, the prospect of a Tory government 
propped up by a confidence and supply 
arrangement with the DUP puts profound 
strain on the already faltering power-sharing 
institutions at Stormont, and challenges some 
of the tenets of the Good Friday Agreement. 

The Agreement rests on the conceit that the 



British government is a "neutral broker" in 
the peace process. Republicans already deny 
that the Tories are in any sense neutral, and 
Secretary of State James Brokenshire has been 
widely attacked for showing a pro-unionist 
bias on issues such as the prosecutions of sol¬ 
diers for activities during the Troubles. The 
fact of the Tories relying on DUP support for 
their parliamentary majority will complicate 
Brokenshire's role in the ongoing negotia¬ 
tions between the parties at Stormont, espe¬ 
cially if a condition of the DUP's support for 
May is a statement ruling out any prospec¬ 
tive vote on Irish unity. 

Ironically, however, the DUP's influence 
over the British government could hasten the 
return of Stormont's power-sharing execu¬ 
tive. Sinn Fein repeatedly rubbished any 
claim during the general election that North¬ 
ern Ireland parties could wield any influence 
at Westminster. With the alternative to Stor¬ 
mont being direct rule from London by a 
DUP-backed Tory government, many Sinn 
Fein voters would understandably prefer 
Stormont as a lesser-evil. Republicans now 
too have reason to avoid a further Assembly 
election, as the DUP made a stunning come¬ 
back last week, increasing its support to un¬ 
precedented levels. 

Any deal between the DUP and the Tories 
will be a limited one, restricted to votes of 
confidence such as the Queen's Speech and 
the Budget. On individual issues, the Tories 
will be weak, and open to attack. 

The labour movement, in the UK and 
Ireland, should drive a wedge between 
May and her DUP allies, using parliamen¬ 
tary and extra-parliamentary means to 
drive the Tories out of office. 
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Is the “social strike” anything new? 


Daniel Randall examines the concept of 
the “social strike”. 


As a workplace militant and trade union 
rep, I’m always interested in exploring 
“new kinds of strike action”. The group 
Plan C have written about “the social 
strike” as if it might be the key to over¬ 
coming the current weakness of organ¬ 
ised labour as a social force. 

Strike levels are at an historic low, so no- 
one could deny that we're in a weak position, 
lacking combativity. Therefore anything that 
purports to be a strategy for overcoming that 
deserves attention. 

But despite some fairly substantial engage¬ 
ment with Plan C on this issue (I spoke in a 
workshop entitled "socialising the Tube 
strikes" at their Fast Forward event in sum¬ 
mer 2015, and A1 Mikey from Plan C spoke 
at Workers' Liberty's Ideas for Freedom con¬ 
ference on the topic some weeks earlier), I 
still struggle to understand exactly what the 
"social strike" is. 

Part of my difficulty stems from the fact 
that Plan C and their co-thinkers deploy the 
term in a variety of not-always-consistent 
ways. Sometimes it seems to be used to de¬ 
scribe a "strike" that does not actually in¬ 
volve a withdrawal of labour by salaried 
workers, but a more amorphous social stop¬ 
page or disruption, perhaps by unpaid care¬ 
givers or paperless migrants. 

This is the model described by the Roberta 
Ferrari from the Transnational Social Strike 
project, in which Plan C is involved, in an in¬ 
terview she gave to our newspaper Solidarity 
in October 2015: "What we want is to go be¬ 
yond these forms of organisation [unions], to 
really attack precarity in its several faces, con¬ 
necting different figures of labour inside and 
outside the workplaces, in the sphere of re¬ 
production, both formal and informal." 

Alternatively it is used to describe a more 
"traditional" strike that seeks to "socialise" 
itself by taking action beyond the boundaries 
of the economic relationship between boss 
and worker — for example, "revenue strikes" 
by transport workers in which they open 
ticket turnstiles at train stations, allowing the 
public free transport. 

As A1 Mikey puts it in an interview with 
Callum on the topic, published on the Plan C 
website, the social strike is a "generalising 
process of antagonisms that goes beyond the 
initial conflict between labour and capital in 
production and into society." 

A fetishisation of novelty can sometimes 
blind us to the fact that what's required is not 
"new kinds of strike action", or new forms of 
organisation, but rather a rediscovery and re¬ 
learning of old lessons, ideas, and strategies, 
now forgotten or lost. We need, if you like, to 
get back to "the old new"; I'd emphasise in 
particular the period of "New Unionism" in 
the 1880s as providing models for how work¬ 
ers in so-called "new" industries, working 
with "new" kinds of employment arrange¬ 
ments (in fact, neither are truly "new") might 
organise. 

There's something of a tendency amongst 
some on the left to both misidentify and over¬ 
state what's "new" in all of this. Read some 
of the analysis on the "gig economy", and the 
related concept of the "precariat", any you'd 
be forgiven for thinking that, very shortly, no- 
one in Britain will have a salaried job any¬ 
more, and no large workplaces will exist, but 
rather we'll all be, to use Nathan Barley's 
prophetic phrase, "self-facilitating media 
nodes". 


To some that might even be a good thing, 
something to welcome; others argue it will 
render us incapable of organising against our 
auto-exploitation at a workplace level and in 
a collective way, because we don't have a 
workplace and aren't part of a collective. 

But ... the Deliveroo and UberEats strikes 
should put paid to the idea that "gig econ¬ 
omy" workers can't organise. And, beyond 
this, there are still plenty of mass workplaces 
around, and they are still absolutely essential 
to capitalist economic functioning. A univer¬ 
sity, a hospital, or a supermarket distribution 
centre has more in common with an old-style 
industrial combine or factory complex than it 
does with the "gig economy". The notorious 
warehouses of Sports Direct and Amazon are 
more like 19th century mills than anything 
"new". 

In industries and sections of the economy 
that still have the most strategic importance 
to capital, such as transport and energy, 
workers retain a high degree of what one 
might call "old-fashioned" industrial lever¬ 
age. Certainly, precarious forms of work exist 
in these industries too (outsourcing and 
hyper-exploitative, bogus self-employment is 
rife on the railways, particularly amongst 
cleaners and track workers), but the extent to 
which these phenomena are entirely new is 
arguable: the dock workers in the 1880s, in¬ 
tegral to "New Unionism", had acutely pre¬ 
carious forms of employment, but also 
immense leverage and power. 

RECOMPOSITION 

The issue in industries like transport and 
energy today, and in other hugely strate¬ 
gic sectors like education and logistics, is 
not that an objective process of “recom¬ 
position” (another term beloved of Plan C) 
has taken place which has rendered 
workers powerless. 

The missing elements are subjective: levels 
of organisation, and fundamentally, con¬ 
sciousness. 

In the aforementioned interview, A1 dis¬ 
cusses how he and his comrades related to 
the 2011 public sector strikes. "Only people 
already in unions could go on strike", he 
says. This is straightforwardly untrue: any¬ 
one in a workplace where a strike is taking 
place can participate in that strike, whether 
they're a member of the union organising it 
or not. It's not clear what the critique here ac¬ 
tually is; perhaps it is that the mass public 
sector unions had failed to also organise 
strikes in the workplaces and industries 
where A1 and his comrades worked. 

A1 describes the work the proto-Plan C 
group... did around the 2011 strike: "Follow¬ 
ing that we had multiple assemblies leading 
up to both strike days, and then on the days 
themselves we organised two blockades, one 
in north London, one in south London. The 
idea was that we would basically march from 
picket to picket. In the end it involved 200- 
300 people in each blockade, with sound sys¬ 
tems and stuff. There was already this idea of 
opening up strike participation, trying to find 
our way towards a general strike." 

This is all admirable, useful, and necessary. 
But the implied relationship between proto- 
Plan C and the strike itself is one of interven¬ 
tion from the outside. There's no sense that 
any of the comrades involved in this work 
might have been strikers, or union reps, 
themselves (even though some of them prob¬ 
ably were), intervening directly in their 
unions to attempt to build rank-and-file or¬ 
ganisation and an alternative direction for the 
strike. 


There's a potentially very problematic logic 
to some of this; if we're aiming to make a 
given strike the property of the whole class, 
so to speak, and to generalise participation, 
we have to be careful we don't act in such a 
way as to undermine the impact of the strike. 

These potential problems become more 
acute in other Plan C comrades' writing on 
the issue. In his article "On Social Strikes and 
Directional Demands", Plan C's Keir Milburn 
writes, of a 1995 transport workers' strike in 
Paris, "the disruption of transport revealed a 
key point of leverage but also because the 
strike seemed to have made Paris more socia¬ 
ble in some ways. In order to deal with the 
strike people had to cooperate more, perhaps 
by car pooling or walking together and there¬ 
fore getting a different perspective on the city. 
It was this increased sociability that pro¬ 
voked the title 'social' strike but this dimen¬ 
sion seems to have been lost a bit in recent 
discussions." 

This treads an extremely fine line. It's wor- 
ryingly close to the "how Londoners beat the 
Tube strike"-type rhetoric one regularly en¬ 
counters in the Evening Standard or on LBC 
during our strikes, which happily sneers that 
our strike wasn't that disruptive after all, as 
people took the bus, or rode a scooter, or... car 
pooled, even, to get to work. It also has 
echoes of the Green Party's community 
clean-ups during Brighton bin workers' 
strikes. If "socialising a strike" means "find¬ 
ing ways for people not involved in it to min¬ 
imise its impact", count me out. 

Back to 2011, and A1 critiques the mecha¬ 
nistic calls from the Socialist Party and the 
Socialist Workers' Party for the TUC to "call 
a general strike", but, despite identifying "the 
problem of power and counterpower", the 
strategy he describes appears like a more-left- 
wing version of the same thing — an attempt 
to find a shortcut to "generalise the strike" 
without the existence of the subjective ele¬ 
ment necessary to do that: a consciously and 
independently-organised rank-and-file, act¬ 
ing as a counterweight to the power of the 
bureaucracy. That element must be devel¬ 
oped within workplaces and within the ex¬ 
isting unions. 

A1 says: "Traditionally power came from 
mass collective action at the point of produc¬ 
tion, but we couldn't replicate that, because 
we ourselves weren't involved in it." ... Fine; 
when workers from a workplace in which we 
have no comrades go on strike. Workers' Lib¬ 
erty necessarily relates to the strike "from the 
outside", seeking to support it and help am¬ 
plify it, and, if we can, to engage the workers 
in discussions about the direction of the 
strike. But we are still relating to it from 
within the broad labour movement (we can 
build solidarity with the strike within our 
own workplaces and unions). We don't ex¬ 
trapolate from our external position that 
"mass collective action at the point of pro¬ 
duction" might in some way be old hat. 

The way A1 seems to conceive of "the social 
strike" in this interview implies a perma¬ 
nently external, rather than integral, relation¬ 
ship between a strike and those trying to 
"socialise" it. But the agency most fundamen¬ 
tally capable of "socialising" a strike is surely 
the group of striking workers themselves. 

What is lacking from any of this is any per¬ 
spective for transforming the existing labour 
movement. I'm well aware that for many in 
Plan C, this is not the starting point... but a 
mass labour movement still exists. It com¬ 
prises seven million members, and represents 
the accumulated experience, for better and 
worse, of 200 years of struggle. It is the organ¬ 


ically-generated expression of class conflict, 
given organisational form. It is profoundly, 
abjectly inadequate, but it has to be gone 
through, not around. 

Even independent and minority-union 
projects like the Independent Workers' Union 
of Great Britain and the United Voices of the 
World, are in some sense defined by their re¬ 
lationship to the mass labour movement. 

And in the current moment, when an im¬ 
mense political upheaval is taking place in¬ 
side Labour, the political party founded by 
and structurally linked to the trade union 
movement, one might imagine that one way 
to explore the "socialisation" of strikes, to 
generalise the antagonisms expressed in 
them, might be to join that party... 

Undoubtedly, in a high pitch of struggle 
the labour movement itself will be "recom¬ 
posed". But to achieve that requires the de¬ 
velopment of a consciously transformative 
project within the existing movement — an 
insurgent rank-and-file which aims to radi¬ 
cally democratise unions, make them more 
combative and militant, and expand them 
into currently unorganised sections of the 
economy. 

REFERENCE 

Plan C’s key historical reference point 
often seems to be the Italian workers’ 
movement of the 1960s and 70s. 

I would urge the comrades to look at expe¬ 
riences such as the New South Wales 
Builders Labourers Federation in the 1970s, 
and the work of Farrell Dobbs, Carl 
Skoglund, the Dunne brothers, and others in 
Local 574 of the Teamsters' union in Min¬ 
neapolis (whose story is told in the book 
Teamster Rebellion) for other examples of how 
a coherently organised group of revolution¬ 
ary workers within a particular industry and 
union can act as a lever to effect substantial 
transformation, catalyse struggles, and win 
victories. 

Plan C comrades might even recognise an 
early conception of the "social strike", of the 
strike as "an accelerant", which poses "the 
question of power and counterpower" in so¬ 
ciety at large, in Leon Trotsky's The Transi¬ 
tional Programme (1938). Responding to 
factory occupations such as the one by of 
auto workers in Flint, Michigan, in 1936, Trot¬ 
sky wrote: "Sit-down strikes [occupations] go 
beyond the limits of 'normal' capitalist pro¬ 
cedure. Independently of the demands of the 
strikers, the temporary seizure of factories 
deals a blow to the idol, capitalist property. 
Every sit-down strike poses in a practical 
manner the question of who is the boss in the 
factory: the capitalist or the workers?" 

If that is what Plan C mean by the "social 
strike" — taking a strike "beyond the limits 
of 'normal' capitalist procedure" — then that 
is an aim we wholeheartedly share. To am¬ 
plify what those of us in the Trotskyist tradi¬ 
tion might call the "transitional" logic of 
every strike should certainly be the aspira¬ 
tion of revolutionaries. 

But without an orientation to the exist¬ 
ing labour movement, the mechanism 
through which the vast majority of strikes 
will still take place and the mass social 
expression of class conflict in organisa¬ 
tional form, and a perspective for trans¬ 
forming it, bureaucratic control of our 
movement will persist, and the growth of 
class power will be stunted. 

• This article is abridged. For the full article 
and further discussion on the topic see: 
bit.ly/2thbe6q 
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A tale that is close to home 



Rosalind Robson reviews The 
Handmaid’s Tale , currently airing on 
Channel 4. 


When the dystopian novel The Hand¬ 
maid’s Tale was published in 1985, its au¬ 
thor, Margaret Atwood, was concerned 
about the growing strength of Christian 
fundamentalism in US politics. Unfortu¬ 
nately her story is still very relevant, in fact 
more relevant, thirty years later. 

In 1985 Ronald Reagan was in the White 
House. His attitude to the Christian right 
(which in fact has a long tradition in US pol¬ 
itics) was one of containment. Yes, Reagan 
campaigned to reverse a ban on school 
prayers, and he himself was a nasty anti¬ 
abortionist. However, concerned about keep¬ 
ing a broad base of Republican support, 
Reagan did not overly encourage the so- 
called "moral majority". 

Nonetheless the growing confidence and 
organisational weight of the US Christian 
right — in and around the Republican Party, 
through churches, charitable and educational 
foundations — scared Atwood. By her own 
account she was also thinking about the rise 
of Islamic fundamentalism and the founding 
of a theocracy in Iran while writing the novel. 

The strength of the novel is that Atwood 
did not depict anything that had not already 
happened in human history. From big things 
to small — patriarchal privileges, street-level 
and state-sponsored misogyny, compulsory 
praying, religious war, deportation to the 
colonies, groups mobilised by fear to con¬ 
demn and take revenge — all these things are 
features of all kinds of totalitarianism, and 
theocracy in particular. By bringing to us an 


onslaught of scary behaviours, Atwood pro¬ 
vokes a recognition for the reader with not 
only the beliefs of "others" — some people at 
the fringes of society or in some other coun¬ 
try "over there" — hut within ourselves. 

Who has not taken mild revenge to assuage 
bad feelings; or pointed the finger to be "one 
of the gang"?. Are any of us who seek moral 
renewal in politics in danger of excluding 
those who fail to live up to our expectations? 

As science fiction this is an experiment in 
political thinking, not a detailed political trea¬ 
tise. There is, of course, a radical break be¬ 
tween ordinary bad behaviour and the evils 
of fascism and totalitarianism. Atwood prob¬ 


ably intended to express no more than a left 
liberal sensibility. And good for her, we need 
more political consciousness. 

It is good that Bruce Miller has brought At¬ 
wood's collage of scary behaviours and pious 
beliefs to the small screen, and so very effec¬ 
tively. This is a powerful novel, one which 
many irate Christian parents and others have 
tried to ban since it was first published, and 
managed to ban in some US schools. 

More power to it against the likes of Trump 
whose only real god is money! And against 
his Number 2 at the White House, Mike 
Pence, a man who tries very hard to be more 
pious than the Pope. 


The TV depiction benefits from Elisabeth 
Moss's portrayal of June/Offred, a woman 
who has been enslaved and separated from 
her child. In this world where environmental 
pollution has nearly destroyed human fertil¬ 
ity, any fertile woman like Offred must be¬ 
come a Handmaid, a breeder, to live with a 
ruling-class man and wife, to be ritually 
raped by him so that she will be impregnated 
and then bear a child for him and his wife. 

Moss plays a woman always on the 
edge of despair, always in fear but deter¬ 
mined to survive. Through her eyes we 
see how in this kind of world everyday life, 
potentially everyone you meet, even acts 
of human kindness, become treacherous. 



29 JUNE - 2 JULY 2017 • BIRKBECK COLLEGE, LONDON WC1E 7HX 


INCLUDING: 


Sessions and workshops on the Russian Revolution: 1917: February to October; The party of victory; The Fate of the 
Russian Revolution; 1917: the festival of the oppressed; Art and the Russian Revolution. 

Trump and class struggle in America Catherine Liu, Democratic Socialists of America activist from California and 
Jason Schulman of the ‘New Politics’ editorial board, discuss perspectives for the American left. 

Picturehouse Strikes and the new New unionism How can young workers’ struggles renew the labour movement? 
Hear from the young activists leading the inspiring Picturehouse Cinemas strike. 

1967-2017: Fighting for abortion rights worldwide From Poland to Ireland, the fight for reproductive rights in Europe 
is far from over. On the 50th anniversary of decriminalisation in the UK, we’ll hear from organisers of Poland's Black 
Monday women’s movement, and the London Irish Abortion Rights Campaign. 

Narratives of resistance: the politics of grime with Dr Joy White, author of ‘Urban Music and Entrepreneurship: Beats, 
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walking tour on Thursday 29 June to learn about London’s revolutionary history. 

Find out more: bit.ly/ldnrevs 
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tyranny to follow. With Paul Vernadsky, author of ‘The Russian Revolution: when workers 
took power’ and Eric Lee, author of ‘The Experiment: Georgia's Forgotten Revolution 
1918-1921 ’ a book on the Menshevik republic of Georgia 
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Today one class, the working class, lives by selling its 
labour power to another, the capitalist class, which owns 
the means of production. 

The capitalists’ control over the economy and their relentless 
drive to increase their wealth causes poverty, unemployment, 
the blighting of lives by overwork, imperialism, the destruction 
of the environment and much else. 

Against the accumulated wealth and power of the capitalists, 
the working class must unite to struggle against capitalist 
power in the workplace and in wider society. 

The Alliance for Workers’ Liberty wants socialist revolution: 
collective ownership of industry and services, workers’ control, 
and a democracy much fuller than the present system, with 
elected representatives recallable at any time and an end to 
bureaucrats’ and managers’ privileges. 

We fight for trade unions and the Labour Party to break with 
“social partnership” with the bosses and to militantly assert 
working-class interests. 


In workplaces, trade unions, and Labour organisations; 
among students; in local campaigns; on the left and in 
wider political alliances we stand for: 

• Independent working-class representation in politics. 

• A workers’ government, based on and accountable to the 
labour movement. 

• A workers’ charter of trade union rights — to organise, to 
strike, to picket effectively, and to take solidarity action. 

• Taxation of the rich to fund decent public services, homes, 
education and jobs for all. 

• A workers’ movement that fights all forms of oppression. 
Full equality for women, and social provision to free women 
from domestic labour. For reproductive justice: free abortion on 
demand; the right to choose when and whether to have 
children. Full equality for lesbian, gay, bisexual and 
transgender people. Black and white workers’ unity against 
racism. 

• Open borders. 

• Global solidarity against global capital — workers 
everywhere have more in common with each other than with 
their capitalist or Stalinist rulers. 

• Democracy at every level of society, from the smallest 
workplace or community to global social 
organisation. 

• Equal rights for all nations, against 
imperialists and predators big and small. 

• Maximum left unity in action, and 
openness in debate. 

If you agree with us, please take some 
copies of Solidarity to sell — and join us! 





Friday 16 June 

"Austerity Fight" film premiere 

6.30pm, Rich Mix Cinema, Beth¬ 
nal Green Road, London El 6LA 

bit.ly/2qxJRnG 

Saturday 17 June 

No need for nuclear: the 
renewables are here 

9.45am, Conway Hall 

25 Red Lion Square, London 

WC1R 4RL 

bit.ly/2s9RkKT 

17-18 June 

NCAFC summer conference 

From 10am Saturday, University 
of the Arts London, 272 High Hol- 
born, WC1V 7EY 

bit.ly/2rABXOm 


Monday 19 June 

Protest the Queen's Speech 

6pm, Parliament Square, London 

bit.ly/2rqscOE 

Saturday 24 June 

Women's march on Downing 
Street against the DUP 

12 noon. Parliament Square, Lon¬ 
don 

bit.ly/2rqvsZY 

Wednesday 28 June 

Lobby Greenwich Council: No 
School Cuts 

6.30pm, Woolwich Town Hall, 
Powis St, London SE18 6HQ 

bit.ly/2tgohov 


Have an event you want listing? Email: 
solidarity@workersliberty.org 


More online at www.workersliberty.org 
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Build solidarity with the 
Picturehouse strike 



WAGE 


LIVING WAGE 


Joe Booth, a young socialist, 
writes his thoughts about the 
importance of linking the 
Picturehouse workers’ 
struggle to the struggle in the 
Labour Party. 


Since October 2016 Workers' 
Liberty has been helping the dis¬ 
pute of Picturehouse workers for 
the Living Wage, sick pay, and 
maternity/paternity pay. 

People should support the Pic¬ 
turehouse workers in their fight for 
a Living Wage and use the momen¬ 
tum of the Labour election gains to 
build solidarity. 

If Labour had won the general 
election the minimum wage would 
have increased to £10 per hour. But 
we still want to push the social 
democracy under Jeremy Corbyn's 
leftism forward. A Labour govern¬ 
ment led by Jeremy Corbyn will 


not mean the end of capitalism, but 
it would change the balance of 
forces between the ruling class 
drive to increase austerity, inequal¬ 
ity and poverty, and our drive to re¬ 
sist and push the other way. The 
huge shift to Labour over the 
course of the election was a reflec¬ 
tion of class struggle in Britain. 

SOLIDARITY 

Solidarity means that as revolu¬ 
tionary and radical far-left social¬ 
ists you address everyone on 
your side’s issues, you fight the 
same oppression that they’re 
fighting. 

One solidarity action that we 
want to achieve is the transforma¬ 
tion of the entire labour movement, 
unity against all forms of oppres¬ 
sion and, most importantly a work¬ 
ers' government. 

There are other workers who re¬ 


ject politics and only participate in 
these activities when it comes to 
their attention. As revolutionary so¬ 
cialists, we need to show some 
sympathy to those workers who 
are separate from politics and ni¬ 
hilistically turn to hatred. It is no 
coincidence that capitalism makes 
desperate people believe anything. 

The Picturehouse workers need 
success, our solidarity will be im¬ 
portant in building that. A mass 
movement is a tactic, but also a rad¬ 
ical form of democracy, because the 
people are being led to power and 
the workers have the capacity to 
own the means of production. 

We should bypass the trade 
union bureaucracy, to take ad¬ 
vantage of all forms of rebellion 
in society and use this politics to 
help convince the working class. 

• More on the Picturehouse 
strikes on page 12 
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Victory for cleaners’ strike 

By Gemma Short 


Cleaners at the London School 
of Economics are celebrating a 
victory. They will be brought in- 
house and become employees of 
LSE from Spring 2018. 

The victory comes after a series 
of strikes and protests over 10 
months. Three more strikes had 
been planned for LSE's July gradu¬ 
ation days. LSE became increas¬ 
ingly embarrassed by the strikes 
and protests, and lashed out at 
workers, issuing legal threats and 
trying to intimidate workers into 
not striking. 

As a result of being brought in- 
house from infamous contractor 
Noonan, the cleaners will get 41 
days annual leave, six months full- 
pay sick pay with six months half¬ 
pay sick pay, plus proper employer 
pension contributions of up to 13% 
of their salary. 

This is a significant victory which 
will hopefully impact upon dis¬ 
putes in other HE institutions 
where cleaning, catering and other 
staff are outsourced. Workers at the 
University of London won pay in¬ 
creases and some improvements to 
conditions in 2012-13, but remained 


outsourced. Similar disputes at 
other institutions have so far failed 
to break the hold of outsourcing 
companies and bring workers back 
in-house despite significant gains 
in pay and conditions. 

As Solidarity goes to press stu¬ 
dents at SO AS university, London, 
have occupied the Director's office 
in protest at the university closing 
a cafeteria leading to redundancies. 
Workers and students at SOAS 
have run a long campaign against 
outsourcing and poor pay and con¬ 
ditions amongst outsourced staff. 


The shock announcement to close 
the cafeteria was made on the 9th 
anniversary of the deportation of 
the SOAS 9 — when cleaning com¬ 
pany ISS called cleaners into a 
meeting where immigration police 
were waiting to arrest and deport 
people. 

Unison will be balloting cater¬ 
ing workers over the closure and 
redundancies. 

• For updates on the struggle at 
SOAS see: 

facebook.com/SOASJ4C 
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Beating the anti-union laws 
on the Tube 



Tube union RMT has balloted 
its members working on 
London Underground stations 
for industrial action to win the 
reinstatement of Lee Cornell, a 
Customer Service Assistant at 
London Bridge who was 
sacked after an altercation 
with an aggressive customer 
who had pushed a pregnant 
colleague. The ballot closes 
on 13 June. Solidarity spoke to 
an RMT rep about the 
campaign to get the vote out. 


This has been quite a monumen¬ 
tal effort for us. 

It's our first combine-wide ballot 
since the Tories' Trade Union Act 
was imposed, so presented some 
real challenges. We'd already failed 
to meet the new thresholds in a 
local ballot in the same dispute on 
the Waterloo area, so it was very 
obvious we had to step things up. 

There's been a well coordinated 
campaign to mobilise members to 
vote, and to vote yes. Local work¬ 
place reps like myself have been 
working through our membership 
lists, speaking to as many members 
in person as possible about the bal¬ 
lot, and ticking them off once we 
know they've voted. 

There have been regular texts 
and emails from union head office, 
and some phonebanking was or¬ 
ganised at RMT HQ. 

Union branches have been or¬ 


ganising walkabouts on the sta¬ 
tions they organise to make sure as 
many members as possible are 
reached, and the dispute is kept 
high profile. 

There's no denying that there's 
been a certain complacency histor¬ 
ically: some members, who are to¬ 
tally union-loyal and always take 
part in industrial action, have had 
the attitude that there's no particu¬ 
lar need for them to return their 
ballot, as there'll almost certainly 
be a majority for action, and they'll 
support the strike when it's called. 
With the new laws in force, those 
attitudes have to be confronted and 
changed. More long term, we need 
to think about ways of defying and 
subverting these obviously unjust 
laws, even while we're working 
hard to hit the ballot thresholds. 

We've been conducting our cam¬ 
paign in the face of some quite out¬ 
rageous spin and distortion from 
management, putting about lies 


and propaganda via employee bul¬ 
letins, which we've had to work 
hard to counter. On the whole I 
think this has backfired on manage¬ 
ment; one claim they pushed par¬ 
ticularly hard was that RMT 
officers had refused their offers to 
view CCTV of the incident that led 
to Lee's sacking, which is a 
straightforward fabrication. Mem¬ 
bers can see the bosses are trying to 
lie their way out of a corner and I 
think it's galvanised people's will 
to fight for Lee's reinstatement. 

The issues at the heart of the dis¬ 
pute are simple: our workplaces are 
not always safe environments, and 
are becoming less so as LU and 
other railway companies look to 
cut back on staffing levels. 

Lee was defending himself and 
his colleague from assault by a 
violent customer, and rather than 
backing him up, his employer 
has sacked him. That’s an unac¬ 
ceptable injustice. 



Sheffield job centre 
closure strike 


By Lottie Jeffries 

Workers at Eastern Avenue job 
centre in Sheffield struck on Fri¬ 
day 2 June, and started a week- 
long strike on Monday 12 June, 
against the closure of the job 
centre. 

The first strike day was very 
successful after a colossal 92% 
vote in favour of strikes. The 
picket was supported by commu¬ 
nity activists. Momentum and the 
Labour Party. 

All DWP buildings are up for 
contract renewal in April 2018. 
The DWP plans to take the oppor¬ 
tunity to downsize by closing 
about 100 offices, 73 of them pub¬ 
lic-facing offices. There will be 
even more closures in three years' 
time. 

Although these plans are still in 
consultation. Eastern Avenue staff 
know that their office is on the list 
and are keen to let management 
know, while consultation is taking 
place, what they think of the idea 
- not just for them and their clients 


but for the other offices under 
threat as well. The consultation 
has been put on hold during the 
General Election, meaning the 
staff cannot get answers to their 
questions. 

The closure would not, at least 
for now, mean redundancies or 
changes in contracts for the staff. 
The main change for them is that 
they would have to travel into the 
centre of Sheffield to go to work. 
However, for their clients, it is dis¬ 
astrous. As Tom Bishell, PCS 
union rep, told Solidarity, "This is 
a local community job centre. The 
staff here know the clients and 
their situations. They know the 
lone parents, the disabled. 

“It costs a lot of money to get 
into town. And when they get 
there it would be to a large, im¬ 
personal and intimidating office, 
like a supermarket, where no¬ 
body knows them”. 

• Send messages of support to: 
tombishell@yahoo.co.uk 


Cabin crew strike again 


By Peggy Carter 

Mixed fleet cabin crew working 
for British Airways at Heathrow 
will strike again from Friday 16 
June to Monday 19 June. 

Workers in the mixed fleet had 
been striking over poverty pay lev¬ 
els, but strikes had been suspended 
for talks. 

The latest strikes have been 
prompted by British Airway's at¬ 
tempts to victimise those who took 
part in earlier strikes. According to 
the workers' union Unite, talks had 
been near to resolving the dispute 
over pay, but British Airways was 
refusing to restore travel conces- 

Manchester 


By Gemma Short 

UCU members at Manchester 
Met University will strike on 
Tuesday 20 and Wednesday 21 
June. 

Workers were due to strike on 24 



sions that had been removed from 
striking staff. 

Unite commented “BA is al¬ 
most alone among the employ¬ 
ers this union has dealt with in 
that they can accept the case for 
a pay deal but want to punish the 
very people who made the 
case." 


Met strikes 

and 25 May in a dispute over 160 
job losses and the closure of the 
Crewe campus, but strikes were 
called off after the Manchester 
Arena terror attack. 

The university has so far re¬ 
fused to attend talks with the 
union. 
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Picturehouse victimises 
trade union reps 



By a Picturehouse worker 

Picturehouse cinemas have 
suspended seven Bectu trade 
union reps, in the midst of ongo¬ 
ing strike action. 

The dispute for a Living Wage, 
decent sick pay, maternity/pater¬ 
nity pay, and union recognition 
has run for over 10 months so far. 
Over forty strike days have been 
held across six Picturehouse cine¬ 
mas. Most recently workers at five 
of the cinemas struck on 3-4 June, 
disrupting the Sundance film fes¬ 
tival which Picturehouse was 
hosting. 

Picturehouse, and its parent 
company Cineworld, have 
adopted an aggressive strategy of 
intimidation in response to the 
strikes. Since the beginning of the 
dispute they have been threaten¬ 
ing both workers and their union 
Bectu with legal action, over a 
number of spurious allegations, 
such as playing "racial music" on 
the picket line. 

The suspension of all six trade 
union reps from the Ritzy cinema 
in Brixton, and one rep from Hack¬ 
ney Picturehouse, marks an at¬ 
tempt to behead the dispute by 
removing some of its key organis¬ 
ers. The Ritzy is where the strikes 
originated. 

The allegations being levelled 
against the reps refer to protest ac¬ 
tivity undertaken by supporters of 
the campaign on strike days, not 


the workers themselves. These 
protests were discussed in a cross¬ 
site union meeting and over e- 
mail, which was then leaked to 
management. 

Infamously unscrupulous, Pic¬ 
turehouse may have made a calcu¬ 
lation that they would rather risk 
paying out large sums in compen¬ 
sation following tribunals, in order 
to undermine the strike now. 

Already news of the suspen¬ 
sions has been met with consider¬ 
able criticism. The shadow 
chancellor, John McDonnell, 
weighed in on the subject, 

"The whole labour movement 
will stand shoulder to shoulder 
with victimised workers at the 
Ritzy cinema and across the Pic¬ 
turehouse chain. 

"Actions such as these from Pic¬ 
turehouse management are an at¬ 
tack on all of us and they reflect an 
economy in which it has become 
normal for workers to be precari¬ 
ous, underpaid and exploited. 

"We will outlaw zero hours con¬ 
tracts and make sure that every¬ 
one is paid a real living wage, and 
we will ensure that workers have 
access to justice and that big cor¬ 
porations cannot act with im¬ 
punity." 

In the event of dismissals then it 
is important that McDonnell's 
words are made true. 

The Picturehouse dispute isn't 
just important because the work¬ 
ers need a pay rise. Workers have 


organised in a sector that is typi¬ 
cally seen as impossible to organ¬ 
ise, and they've grown their 
dispute from one to six cinemas, 
with more expected to follow in 
the coming weeks. Up against a 
multinational Goliath, they've 
come under a lot of pressure but 
have stood fast. The whole labour 
movement needs to mobilise to 
support us. 

The suspensions represent the 
greatest attack by the company on 
the campaign to date, but also an 


opportunity. After bosses were 
forced into saying they would 
meet the union after being con¬ 
fronted by workers at Cineworld's 
AGM, a negotiation meeting is set 
for the end of the month. 

A strong response to these 
victimisations could mark a de¬ 
cisive turn in the campaign. 

Support the victimised reps: 

• Send messages of protest to: 

Mooky.Greidinger@ 

cineworld.co.uk 


• Send messages of support to: 
ritzylivingwage@gmail.com, 
twitter: @RitzyLivingWage and 
@HPHLivingWage 

• Donate to the strike fund: 
www.crowdpac.co.uk/ 
campaigns/250/picturehouse 
strike 

• Sign the petition: 
www.change.org/p/picture 
house-pay-proper 

• Find out more about the dis¬ 
pute: www.picturehouseliving 
wage.com 
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